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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


METALLIC TO 


PEN MAKER 1 THE QUEEN. 





VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic [nstitutions, and the Public general]; 
that by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has int: 
duced a NEW seri£s of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and de! 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signature. 


VA 


ae RLU, 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J.G. has. introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 


supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
87, Gracechurch Street, London. 


: RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston-road, London.—Forty years’ 
use of these medicines (MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINES) by the public has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the 
truth of Mr. Morison’s system as to the cure of diseases. Being composed only 
of vegetable matter or medicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be 
harmless to the most tender age, or the weakest frame, under every stage of 
human suffering ; the most pleasant and benign in their operation ever offered 
to the world ; and at the same time the most certain in searching out the root 
of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach 
of human means. The medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same 
purose, that is to cleanse and purify the blood and fluids. ‘They are named :— 
No. 1 Pills; No. 2 Pills. In boxes at 73d., ls. i}d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
family packets 11s. each: also the Vegetable Aperient Powders, ls. 1}d. per 
box. Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents, 
and all Medicine Venders. 
Beware of Vaccination, which is a direet poisoner of the blood, and therefore 
the cause of all kinds of disease. 
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THE FREED-MAN. 


EX-GOVERNOR EYRE AND THE JUDGES. 


Mr. Eyre was committed for trial in the Queen’s Bench, but under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Justice Blackburn, the grand jury of Middlesex threw out the bill. 
The judge seems to have lost his equanimity and his usual clearness of recollec- 
tion on the occasion. He went out of his way to describe Mr. Gordon whose 
case was not exactly before him as “a pestilent firebrand,” unconsciously bor- 
rowing the expression from Tertullus who called the apostle Paul “ a pestilent 
fellow, and a mover of sedition.” “One of the grand jury” has written to the 
papers to say, that the majority of his colleagues alleged as their reason for 
ignoring the bill of indictment against Mr. Eyre, the interpretation of the law 
in those very respects in which it was impugned by the Lord Chief Justice. 
The case is well understood by all parties. The facts are not of a private nature 
> known only to the grand jury, but notorious throughout the civil world, and they 

are of that kind that will not bear the ordeal of an open trial. We put on 
; record the statements since made by the judges and Mr. John Stuart Mill, M.P. 





LORD CHIEF JUSTICE COCKBURN AND THE CASE OF MR. EYRE. 


At the opening of the sittings of the Court of Queen’s Bench in banco, 
yesterday, June 8th, there being present the Lord Chief Justice, and Justices 
Blackburn and Lush, the Lord Chief Justice said :—*“ Before we proceed with 
the regular business of the court, I think it necessary to say a few words on a 
subject which appears to me too important to pass over in silence, though it 
does not arise upon any matter immediately before us. It has gone forth to the 
world in the charge recently delivered by Mr. Justice Blackburn to the grand 
jury of the county of Middlesex in the case of the Queen v. Eyre, that the law 
laid down by the learned judge in his direction to the jury had received the 
assent and approbation of the other members of this court. I regret to say 
that there has been a very serious misapprehension on the point, and I think it 
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due not only to the court and myself, but also to the profession and the public, 
that this misapprehension should be eleared up at the earliest moment, and that 
it should be understood how far the legal doctrines enunciated on the occasion in 
question have the sanction and authority of the court. There was undoubtedly 
@ proposition of law which seemed to us sufficient for the guidance of a jury, 
and which we understood was the form, if I may so express myself, of the basis 
of the charge, on which proposition we were all agreed, viz., that assuming the 
governor of a colony had, by virtue of authority delegated to him by the crown 
or conferred on him by local legislation, the power to put martial law in force, 
all that could be required of him, so far as affecting his responsibility in a 
court of criminal law was that in judging of the necessity which. it is admitted 
on all hands, affords the sole justification for resorting to martial law—either for 
putting this exceptional law in force, or prolonging it in its duration—he should 
not only act with an honest intention to discharge a public duty, but should 
bring to the consideration of the course to be pursued, the careful, conscientious, 
and considerate judgment which may reasonably be expected from one vested 
with authority, and which in our opinion, a governor so circumstanced is bound 
to exercise before he places the Queen’s subjects committed to his government 
beyond the pale and protection of the law. Having done this he would not be 
liable for error of judgment, and still less for excess or irregularities committed 
by subordinates whom he is under the necessity of employing, if committed 
without his sanction or knowledge. Furthermore, we considered that a 
governor sworn to execute the laws of a colony, if advised by those competent 
to advise him, that those laws justify him in proclaiming martial law in the 
sense in which Governor Eyre understood it, cannot be held criminally respon- 
sible, if the circumstances called for its exercise, even though it should 
afterwards turn out that the received opinion as to the law was erroneous. 
On the other hand, in the absence of such careful and conscientious exercise of 
judgment mere honesty of intention would be no excuse for the reckless, pre- 
cipitate, and inconsiderate exercise of so formidable a power, still less for any 
abuse of it in regard to the lives and persons of her Majesty’s subjects, or in the 
application of immoderate severity in excess of what the exigency of the occa- 
sion imperatively called for. Neither could the continuance of martial law be 
excused even as regards criminal responsibility when the necessity which can 
alone justify it had ceased by the entire suppression of all insurrection, either 
for the purpose of punishing those who were suspected of being concerned in it, 
ot for striking terror into the minds of men for the time to come, This was the 
substance of what we all concurred in thinking was the proper direction to be 
given to the jury as to the responsibility of a governor in applying or con- 
tinuing martial Jaw. This was all that appeared to us necessary to lay down 
in point of law. All that remained was to apply the law thus laid down to the 
facts and circumstances of the case—on the one hand to the formidable character 
of the insurrection, to the terrible consequences which might have ensued to the 
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white population in the event of the rising of the negroes becoming general—on 
the other hand, to the fact of the immediate suppression of the insurrection and 
of the prolongation of martial law for several weeks after order and tranquillity 
had been perfectly restored, and to the fearful number of executions which took 
place, and the terrible punishment which had been inflicted during this period, 
leaving it to the jury to consider whether what had been done was what reason 
and humanity could justify. And not only was the legal doctrine to which I 
have referred all that the rest of the court asssented to, but I feel justified in 
saying that it was all they expected would be embraced in the charge as neces- 
sary for the guidance of the jury. Therefore, as, either through misconception 
on the part of the learned judge, or from the language of the charge not being 
sufficiently precise, an erroneous impression has been created that the court has 
sanctioned all the legal positions asserted in the charge, and as it is in the last 
degree important that in a matter where great constitutional principles are in- 
volved, doctrines should not go forth as stamped with the sanction of the High 
Court of Criminal Judicature, when no such sanction has in fact been given, I 
have thought it my duty to point out the error which has arisen, and to declare 
the extent to which alone the assent of the court must be considered as having 
gone. But so far as I am individually concerned I must go further, and declare 
that there are in the charge of the learned judge, as it has appeared in print, 
and I have no other means of information, propositions of law in which not only 
I am not prepared to concur, but from which I altogether dissent. I differ, in 
the first place, from the learned judge in the conclusion at which he seems to 
have arrived that martial-law, in the modern acceptation of the term, was ever 
exercised in this country, at all events with any pretence of legality, against 
civilians not taken in arms. The instance referred to is of most doubtful cha- 
racter. In the second place, while I never doubted that it was competent for 
the legislature of Jamaica to confer on the governors the power to put martial 
law in force, I entertain for the reasons I have stated elsewhere very grave 
doubts whether the Jamaica statutes have any reference to martial law except 
for the purpose of compelling the inhabitants of the island to military service 
and sujecting them while engaged in it to military law. I abstain 
from expressing any positive opinion on so debateable a question, but I 
must, at the same time, say that, in my judgment, there is too much doubt on 
the subject to warrant a judge, in the absence of argument at the bar and of 
judicial decision, to direct a grand jury authoritatively that these statutes war- 
rant the application of martial law; nor does such a direction appear to me to 
be at all necessary, seeing that we are agreed that a governor, giving effect to 
those statutes in the serse in which they have been understood jn the colony, 
would not be criminally responsible. But above all, I dissent from the direction 
of Mr. Justice Blackburn, as reported in telling the grand jury that the removal 
of Mr Gordon from Kingston into the proclaimed district for the purpose of 
subjecting him to martial law was legally justifiable. I emphatically repudiate 
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the notion of sharing that opinion. I have felt it to be my duty to advert to 
these things not only for the purpose of clearing up the impression as to the 
extent to which the other members of the court are pledged by the doctrines 
contained in the charge, but also because I am clearly of opinion that the col- 
lective authority of the court is pledged in overy charge delivered to 
the grand jury of Middlesex in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

“ When the senior puisne judge of this court delivers, in pursuance of long- 
established custom, the charge tothe grand jury of Middlesex, the charge he so 
delivers is that of the court, not that of the single judge who pronounces it. He 
speaks not of his own authority, or on his sole responsibility alone, he is the 
organ and mouthpiece of the court, and I am therefore clearly of opinion that in 
the event of any difference of opinion as to the direction to be given to the grand 
jury, it would be the right as well as the duty of each judge to be present and 
to deliver his own charge as in the case of a trial at bar. Assuredly had I 
known that the law would have been laid down as it is understood to have been 
stated, I should have felt it to be my duty to attend in my place in court on the 
occasion of the charge being delivered, and to declare my view of the law to the 
jury. I must add as my justification for not having done so that I certainly 
understood from the learned judge—though I must now suppose that I must 
have misunderstood him—that he deemed it unnecessary to raise the question 
of the legality of martial law, or the effect of the Jamaica statutes. And as 
regards the very serious case of Mr. Gordon, I believe I am right in saying 
that almost on the eve of the delivery of the charge, the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Blackburn himself was that the apprehension and removal ef Gordon were in 
point of fact unjustifiable. It certainly was so understood by other members of 
the court, and I believe I am warranted in saying that the statement of the 
learned judge to the grand jury on this head took the other members of the 
court as much by surprise as it certainly did me. Had'I been led to expect 
that in a charge delivered in my own court my opinion declared to the grand 
jury in the case of the Queen v. Nelson and Brand would have been thus autho- 
ritatively overruled, I assuredly should have deemed it my duty to declare my 
own opinion to the grand jury, and to apprise them that the statement of the 
law thus made to them had not the sanction of any other member of the court 
besides that of the learned judge who made it. It is not without much pain, 
and only under an imperious sense of public duty that I make these observations. 
The bar have now known me long enough not to misconstrue my motives, or to 
believe that in doing so I am not actuated by any vain desire to uphold my own 
opinion against any other judge, or from any sensitiveness at having opinions or 
doubts which I have judicially expressed, ignored or overruled. I am influenced 
only by the desire of protecting myself against being held responsible for 
opinions from which I dissent, and to prevent doctrines from going forth, stam- 
ped with the authority of this, the highest court of criminal jurisdiction in the 
realm—the House of Lords alone excepted—to which doctrines its assent has 
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not been given. It may be that at some future time—I trust it may be far 
distant—the question as to the exercise of martial law may again present itself, 
when we who are now the members of the court shall be no longer here to assert 
and vindicate our opinion. In that event the charge of so distinguished a judge 
as that of Mr. Justice Blackburn would, from his judicial position and known 
legal attainments, no doubt be referred to, and but for the course I have now 
felt it necessary to take, the whole of the law thus laid down might be taken to 
have been declared with the sanction of the court. In such case I hepe that 
what I have now said may be remembered, and will prevent any misconception 
on the subject. It may be, too, that it may operate as a salutary warning to 
those who, being placed in authority, may proceed to exercise martial law, to 
know that an act such as the seizure of Mr. Gordon was, in the opinion of the 
majority of the judges of this court, altogether unjustifiable and illegal ; and that 
there are those who consider that a governor or other authority in putting mar- 
tial law in force or continuing it, or in a degree of severity exercised under it, 
is responsible to the law if he acts otherwise than under a sense of imperious 
and impending necessity, or without a due regard to what reason and humanity 
alike require. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn—“TI do not intend to make any observation whatever 
either as to what were the directions I gave to the grand jury in this case, or as to 
the accuracy of those directions in a point of law ; but I take this opportunity of 
correcting any misapprehensions which exist as to the extent to which the 
charge represents the opinion of more judges than myself. I never intended 
to say that any one else was responsible in the least for the observations which, 
by way of affording assistance to the grand jury, I made on the evidence, to en- 
able them to apply the law laid down to what they might find to be the facts. 
No one can form an opinion on such matters, without having studied the whole 
evidence, and the bearing of each part on the rest, and I would not, and did not, 
ask any one to undertake the very laborious task in the present case. I thought 
I had so expressed myself as to this that I alone was responsible for the appli- 
cation of what was said in the law to the facts of the particular case, but if any 
one has fallen into such a misapprehension as this, I am happy to take this op- 
portunity to correct it. With regard to the points of law the case is different. 
I considered myself not only bound to direct the jury according to my own views 
of the case, but also bound to take every means in my power to secure that my 
view of the law should be a correct one. I need not say that with that object I 
read carefully the Lord Chief Justice’s charge in the Queen v. Nelson and 
Brand. I came to the conclusion (it may be an erroneous one, but one I still 
entertain) that there was no:point on which it was necessary to give the grand 
jury a direction on which my opinion as to the law was in conflict in any way 
with any direction contained in that charge. On the Monday, when I had 
finally arranged my ideas, I stated to the Lord Chief Justice and to my brother 
judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, the heads, and what I proposed to lay 
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before the grand jury on the law to guide them. The proposition which T con- 
sidered the most important, viz., that as to the principle on which the criininal 
responsibility of a governor or other officer charged with the duty of putting 
down an insurrection depended, I have reduced to writing; the others, applica- 
able to the particular points in the case, I stated briefly but as I thought 
sufficiently to explain them. They approved of what I stated, and the Lord 
Chief Justicé said that if I thought it would give weight to what 1 was about to 
say I might tell the grand jury that they did approve of them. I was highly 
pleased, and not doubting that it would add very greatly to the weight of my 
declaration as to what the law was, I did sotell the grand jury. I now perceive 
that I ought to have remembered that my mind was full of what I had been de- 
liberating on, and that although what I said seemed to be a full statement of 
what I was about to tell the jury, it by no means followed that it was understood 
as fui!y as I supposed and intended, and I should have taken morecare to as- 
certain that there was no misunderstanding as tothis. Had this occurred to me 
in time, I should still have felt bound to deliver the same direction to the jury, 
telling then that it was what I considered the law, and therefore was to guide 
them, I alone being responsible for it. But that direction would have gone forth 
to the profession and to the country as having no more weight than was to be 
attached to my own individual opinion, conscientiously, deliberately, and la- 
boriously formed but still mine only. Under a misapprehension it went forth 
as entitled to much greater weight. As soon as I learned that there was a mis- 
apprehension I was anxious to correct it, and I now take this opportunity to Jo 
80. 


‘* Westminster Hall, June 9th, 1868. 

** My Dear Justice Lush,—Observations having been made—of which, on the present 
apparent state of the facts, I cannot complain—with reference to the share I may have had 
in bringing about the unfortunate misapprehension which has occurred in the case of ‘ Reg. 
y. Eyre,’ and reference having been made by Mr. Justice Blackburn to a paper in which he 
embodied the substance of the law he intended to lay down to the grand jury, and that 
paper having been handed to you, I am induced to trouble you on the subject. 

‘«The paper in question I never saw, and the reason was that, on my coming into the room 
where the other judges were assembled, Mr. Justice Blackburn, in the presence of you all, 
referring to the fact that he had given you such a paper, proceeded to tell me, verbally, what 
he had therein stated as the law to be laid down; in other words, stated in terms the propo- 
sition, the substance of which I repeated in my observations made in court yesterday, with, 
as I understood him, an intimation that it was ail that it would be necessary to lay down on 
the present occasion. 

“ Perfectly satisfied with the law so proposed to be laid down, [ said it was unnecessary to 
peruse the paper; and at once gaye my assent to the law as so intended to be stated, adding 
that I thought it would be satisfactory if Mr. Justice Blackburn were to say that in so direc- 
ting the jury he was speaking with the concurrence of the rest of the court. 

** Inasmuch as, if the paper referred to contained more than the stateroent of the proposi- 
tion to which we all assented. I have been in error in saying that the other members of the 
court were no parties to any of the o-her views set forth in the recent charge, and as I think 
to all of us that there should be no misconception on this subject, I take the liberty, as the 
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paper in question was left in your hands, to beg you to inform me whether or not it con.- 
tained anything more than the proposition to which I have referred, especially whether it 


contained any reference to the case of Mr. Gordon.—I am, &c., 
* A. E. Cocksurn, 
** Hon. Mr. Justice Lush.” 


‘‘ Westminster, June 9, 1868.—Dear Lord Chief Justice,—I returned the paper to my 
brother Blackburn at the time, and I find it is now at his house. But I well remember that 
it contained only the general propositions mentioned by you in court yesterday, adding that 
the application of that principle to the particular case required him to tell the jury what was 
the law of Jamaica. In no other way did it refer to that law; nor did it state anything 
about martial law, or refer to the case of Gordon. I have shown this to my brother Black- 
burn, and he agrees that it is an accurate account of what the paper contains.—Yours very 
truly, Rosert Lusa.” 


MR. J. S. MILL, M.P., AND EX-GOVERNOR EYRE. 

The following letter has been addressed by Mr. Mill to one of his constituents 
in answer to a communication pointing out that many of his warmest supporters 
at the last election disapproved of his conduct with reference to Ex-Governor 
Eyre: 

** Blackheath Park, June 9th, 1868. 

*« Dear Sir,—I regret deeply that any one who has ever done me the honour to vote for 
me can disaprove of the course I thought it my daty to take with reference to Mr Eyre’s 
proceedings in Jamaica because I have never in the whole course of my life felt myself 
called upon to take practical action on any matteron which I felt more clear as to the 
course indicated by the principles which I hold, and have always endeavoured to pro- 
mulgate. In regard to Mr. Eyre personally, my feelings toward him, so far as I can be 
said to have had any before I knew of his conduct in Jamaica, were favourable, inas- 
much as I knew of him only as a traveller whose narrative I had read with interest. 
Neither has anything occurred, directly or indirectly, in the whole course of my life to 
arouse the smallest personal feeling of any sort inme towards Mr. Eyre as a private man. 
But [ cannot say that it is possible to me as a man to regard Mr. Byre’s conduct in Jamaica 
without the deepest indignation—or as an Englishman, without a sentiment of humilia- 
tion. Nor can I pretend that I can regard without profound disapprobation the man, 
who knowing himself to be guilty in the eyes of many disinterested persons of the wanton 
torture and death of many hundred men and women, can be content to shelter himself un- 
der any shield whatever against a judicial examination, and does not eagerly challenge and 
earnestly invite the closest possible scrutiny into whatever justification he thinks that he can 
urge. To me it appears that the conduct of Mr. Eyre since his return to England shows a 
callousness to human suffering and a contempt for his fellow men which alone go far to show 
his utter unfitness for any station of authority over them. 

“Yet if all human sympathies could be cast aside altogether, the importance of instituting 
@ judicial inquiry into the proceedings in Jamaica would still be paramount im the eyes of all 
thinking persons who look upon law and justice as the foundation of order and civilization. 
If the majority of any nation were willing to allow such events to pass unquestioned, I have 
no hesitation in saying that all the ties of civil society would in that nation be at the mercy 
of accident. There would beno principle in the minds of men to bind civilized society to- 
gether. Happily I am fully convinced that the great majority of the English nation does de- 
sire judicial inquiry into these events. Were I not so convinced I should be ashamed of my 
country. Nevertheless, even if I were not convinced of this, I should think it my duty to 
express in the clearest, the most public, and the most practical way in my power, my opinion 
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of the importance of checking the lewlessness of which Mr. Eyre’s conduct in Jamaic. ap- 
pears to my humble judgment a flagrant example. I believe, from a perfectly calm aud dis- 
interested examination of the subject, that Mr. Eyre has either been guilty of, or has tolerated 
under his authority, crimes of violence and cruelty which no man of even orlinarily tender 
conscience or good heart could be capable of. The moral condemnation of the right judging 
among his fellow creatures might, however, in some circumstances be asufficient punishment 
for this. At all events, while the world is as full of crime as it is, 1 do not suppose that how- 
ever strong my feelings about it, I should have considered myself as peculiarly called upon 
to interfere against him. But I do consider myself, as an Englishman, called upon to protest 
against what I believe to be an infringement of the laws of England; against acts of violence 
committed by Englishmen in authority calculated to lower the character of England in the 
eyes of all foreign lovers of liberty ; against a precedent that would justly inflame against us the 
people of our dependencies ; and against an example calculated to brutalize our own country- 
men. Nor would any amount of declamation, public or private, political or literary, have been 
to my mind a proper mode of chastising what I believe to be the offence committed, so long as 
it was uncertain whether the laws of England are not competent to restrain such lawless 
proceedings for the future, or punish them in the past. Thehumblest and obscurest English 
man or woman, animated with that respect for law and love of liberty on which the greatness 
of England has been founded in the past and depends in the future, ought in my opinion to 
contribute their part towards a calm and legal settlement of this question. And itis at once 
amazing and humiliating to me, that anyone who has done me the honour to read, much less 
to approve of, any of my writings, could for one instant doubt that I should think so. I can 
understand that anyone might doubt what might be my opinion of Mr. Eyre’s conduct. I 
can understand that those who have not examined it as carefully as I have done might expect 
me to approve of it. But I cannot understand that anyone should expect me not to desire an 
examination of it, conducted in the fairest and most open manner that could be obtained. 
That the real or supposed crimes of men in authority should be subject to judicial examina- 
tion is the most important guarantee of English liberty; and I am not aware that any reason 
has ever yet been brought forward why Mr. Eyre should be the sole and solitary exception to 
this liability. 

‘In regard to the petition concerning which you asked my opinion (that of one of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee against the Abyssinian war), I did not present it because I agreed 
in it, but because I think members of parliament should extend as widely as possible the 
limits within which they accept petitions to present. The power of petitioning is very im- 
portant, especially to all unrepresented citizens, and as it can only be exercised through 
members of parliament, I think they should throw as few obstacles as possible in the way. 
Those who approve of my little book on Liberty can scarcely think me inconsistent in this 

opinion. 

‘*T have always thought, and often said, that this country was bound to recover its envoy 
—even by war if necessary; and the manner in which the war has been carried out by Sir 
Robert Napier does honour to him and to our country. Its success is probably owing in 
great measure to the spirit of law and order, which reduced the sufferings of war to the lowest 
possible point amongst the people in whose country it was carried on. The continuance of 
hostilities after the prisoners had been surrendered is the one point which requires, and which 
will probably receive, explanation,—I am, &c,—J. 8. Mit,” 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT. |dust is now beginning to settle, and 


Balance... ... ... «£4 0 7 | things appear in a clearer light. A 
OR FERED on 2. legate 6 2 9| real Free-trade party is beginning to 
Advanced to Printer ... 5 0 0 | take action in America based on sound 
FEES me oe ee 2D 6 9 g|Principles of political economy, and 


—_—__—— | English Free-traders will observe that 
Balance £0 0 0/the leaders who have the clearest views 
_ a -|on the subject are just the men who 
vy | contended against the oppression of the 
h f I ery = il N. negroes, and who for the safety or their 

YU —_ CY ; ; »re 
. country and the highest interests of 

JULY, 1868. 


humanity, were most anxious to give 


ail ake at a : ahead help to the Freed-men in their des- 
THE FREED-MEN AND PARTY titution, and to afford them timely 


CURRENTS. | instruction. 

It has grieved many people that we We have found mere political parti- 
should seek the welfare of the Freed-| sans very indisposed to lend kind and 
men with a single and steady aim, and judicious aid in the cause we have 
irrespective of all party considerations. | endeavoured to promote. In any ex- 
The Frexp-Man as we understand its | citement that may yield political capi- 
object exists for no other purpose. We) tal we could obtain a little temporary 
represent millions of people left in a| recognition, but as a class the constant 
state of the utmost disadvantage— | strife in which they are engaged is not 
defenceless, and having no organ of| favourable to the developement of the 
their cwn in which either to protect) spirit of real humanity. 
themselves from injury, or to explain It was impossible to gain their 
their own position. We have therefore| influence to secure compensation or 
met from the first strong opposing| adequate help for the sufferers in Ja- 
currents—some direct and open, others | maica, perhaps it was unwise to indulge 
beneath the surface eddying round like | the expectation, knowing the spirit and 
a secret whirlpool—and the wonder is} tendencies of party. 
that we keep afloat. ‘The free-traders} We have found considerable obstruc- 
of England at the outset owed a deep | tion from some of the most devoted 
grudge against the negroes, They had|and philanthropic men who insist that 
been foolishly persuaded that the South | nothing shall be done but in their own 
was in favour of the removal of all| groove. We appreciate most thoroughly 
restrictions from commerce, and that|and gratefully the work they have 
the unfortunate war marred the most | accomplished, and would have gladly 
promising plans. The negro was the| co-operated with them, but it has been 
occasion of this as they supposed, |an offence to them that we have urged 
though not the cause, and they were/|the necessity of taking into considera- 
proportionably vexed. It is in vain to|tion the entire race of Freed-men. 
reason with people out of temper. The Because we have said, look not only 
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at the millions in America, but take 
into account the state of the coloured 
people in»Canada and the West In- 
dies, they have tried in various ways 
to put us out of existence. 

We now find a very earnest protest in 
America against any further British| 
help for the Freed-men of the South. 
Those who deprecate this needless help | 
as they call it, were always cautiously 
on the side of the oppressor from the | 
commencement of the struggle. At 
one time they reasoned out of Scripture 
in support of slavery, until the prin- 
ciples and spirit of Christianity proved | 
too strong for them. They now tell us 
the South is on its feet, and that the| 
Southern Clergymen will do all that is | 
needful. We have watched with care | 
the course of these amiable divines, and 
in the pages of the Frrgp-Maw will be 
found the record of their characteristic | 
proceedings. The spirit that has caused | 
so much trouble is net quite exorcised. 
Dr. Henry D. Green in a speech at 
Bishopsville, South Carolina, printed 
in the Southern News, May 18th, says: 
* Sir, I am opposed to Negro Suffrage 
in the same country with white men, 
because he is a negro, independent of 
anything else, the white man who lends 
his aid to the establishment of negro 
supremacy or equality in this land, 
dishonours the past, insults the present, 
and would degrade and murder the 
future of his country.” The prospect 
of negro supremacy is somewhat remote 
and we cannot suppose that Dr. Green 
really entertains any fear on that score, 
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in which there are children of the 
Freed-men, ‘The poor man,” he says, 
“not being able to send his children to 
a private school, is compelled to send 
them to a public school, where they 
must stand, in every respect, on the 
same footing with little negroes. Can 
anything be imagined more insulting to 
his feelings, more humiliating and 
galling to his pride than this?” 

It is a curious illustration; of the 
nature of the cross currents we meet 
with, that while poor Dr. Green, is 
going off into fits because white and 
coloured people meet together, Dr. 
J, P. Thompson, of New York, should 
contend with equal earnestness, though 
of course with greater mental equili- 
brium, that nothing should be done for 
Freed-men beyond the providing of 
commen schools, in which both races 
should be compelled to meet. We can 
well understand that the simple pre- 
sence of half-a-dozen intelligent cheer- 
ful persistent Christian teachers from 
New England in a Southern State 
would be more intolerable to some of 
the Southern Clergymen who are now 
on their feet, than a regiment from the 
Northern army. We propose amidst 


| 


all these complications, to give the 
simple facts that will contribute to the 
formation of just public opinion. We 
do not seem at present to have many 
very earnest or steady supporters, and 
our position is as comfortless and ano- 
malous as can well be imagined, but if 
Mr. Jones will scatter the Frerp-Man 
through the counties of England, and 





but that which provokes his ire and 
calls forth his bitterest maledictions, is 
the fact that the poor whites are com- 
pelled to send their children to schools 


raise a fund to keep it in existence, 
our labour and care will be freely 


given, 
| 
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ENCOURAGING TESTIMONY. 





EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 





KNOXvILLeE, East TENNESSEE, 
April 22, 1868. 
Having visited the most important cities 


along the coast in North and South Carolina, 


Georgia, and Florida, I feel myself measurably 
qualified to speak on the subject of schools 
and educational interests among the Freed- 
men. I amall the more inclined and con- 
strained to do so, inasmuch as this work is 
now being entered upon by our denominations 
as @ new agency, and as an auxiliary in 
establishing churches among this most inter- 
esting people. 

It has been my privilege to visit extensively 
the schools and families under the care of the 
American Missionary Association, where I 
have been welcomed and entertained. I 
have made my home with them by special 
invitation, secured to me through a very kind 
letter of introduction from Rev. E. P. Smith, 
the General Field Agent ofthat Society. From 
Beanfort, S. C., to St. Augustine, Florida, I 
made it a duty and a uniform practice to visit 


all missionary schools without regard to their } 


organizations or societies that sustained them. 
I found the American Freed-men’s Commis- 
sion and the American Missionary Association 
operating the most extensively, and to say 
nothing of others, these two representative 


Societies are doing a very different kind of 


work on a different basis. And knowing what 
I do of this most impressible people, I hesitate 
not to say, that the results will be as marked 
in contrast, as the two systems can make 
them. As these societies are sustained almost 
exclusively by Christian people at the North, 
and their agents are seeking admission into 
almost every church, pressing their ;claims 
and making their appeals in behalf of a cause 
truly worthy ofa liberal Christian beneficence, 
it seems proper for me to say that the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, however donomi- 
national in its tendencies, is out and ont 
Christian. Its principals and teachers are 
Christian men and women, their homes are 
homes of prayer and piety, and their schools 


are conducted on religious principles, At the | 
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opening of each day’s session the Bible is read 
and prayer offered. Sabbath schools are 
sustained, and in many places meetings for 
prayer are held by some devoted teacher with 
| her own department in the school. Asa very 
|matural result thousands of the youth and 
| people are impressed with religious truth, 
and a living, godly life, and example, and 
| some have been hopefully converted, and T am 
| sare nothing can so elevate and improve the 
coloured people as education based on re- 
ligion, the religion of the Bible. 

Now the American Freed-men’s Commission 
make no pretension to religious aim in their 
work, their teachers are selected wi‘ hout 
reference to their Christian character, and so 


[ find in their schools among the Freed-men, 
men and women of no religious pretensions; 
some even infidel, while others are given to 
card-playing, &c. Here is the contrast, and 
as we would deplore such influences to oper- 
ate among our children at home, I am im- 
pelled to speak against sustaining such a 
system of things among a people who will be 
all and whatever we make them. B. 





Norwicn, Ct., April 26, 1868. 
It seems but an act of justice that after a 
| tour through the South, during which I visited 
your schools, that I should bear my testimony 
to their high character and extensive infiu- 
ence. My own personal observation of the 
methods of teaching and the progress ex- 
hibited by the scholars, has impressed me far 
more than aught that I had heard or read re- 
lative to this subject. IT was expecting to find 
efficient and useful schools, but I was not an- 
ticipating the culture and high teaching 
qualities which I everywhere found among 
those your Association has sent forth. I do 
not think that at the North it is generally 
appreciated that those engaged in teaching 
these coloured schools are the young women 
of refinement and devoted piety; that they 
are largely graduates of our best seminaries, 
fitted for their work by the training they have 
received in normal schools, and who bring to 
their work a holy enthusiasm and faith, such 
}as ennobles its workers, while it sanctifies 
theirtoil. In point of thoroughness, discipline, 
and progress, these schools compare favorably 
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with those of the same grade North. Our | The result of my observation, and I tried to 
country should feel proud that into this peace- | see closely and judge fairly, was that the la- 
ful, blessed work of educating a lowly and | bour and money expended by the advocates 
ignorant race, have gone forth such an array ‘of a simply mental education, had proved well 
of consecrated young men and women, who | nigh a failure. 
have devoted to it all the culture ofmind and! The great mass of the coloured people are 
grace of heart, which, as disciples of the Great deplorably ignorant, often sadly immoral, and 
Master, they so evidently possess. I havemet in their manner of religious worship, wild 
them in their so-called ‘‘ homes,” and in their and extravagant, often mistaking mere animal 
schoolrooms, and have been in both places’ excitement for true religious emotion and joy. 
surprised and cheered by observing their They need to be brought on to a higher plane 
earnest Christian spirit, and their effective | of physical, mental, and religious living, and 
careful teaching. |this mere intellectual education will never 
These servants of our country, and humanity | accomplish. They are waiting for a better 
who are crowning the victories of the late| form of worship, and will readily accept it 
war by the grander achievements of education | when presented to them, as is abundantly 
and religion, are entitled to a high place in | proven by the complete success of the estab- 
the popular regard, and to a kindly and con- | lishment of a new Church at Atlanta, Georgia, 
stant remembrance in the Churches whose | which, cutting loose from all existing organi- 
benefactors sustain them im their labours. —_| gations, is modeled in its form of worship after 
Yours Fraternally, our best Northern Churches. I attended the 
M. M. G. D. | services of this Church, which are held in a 
|meat chapel erected in connection with the 
New York, April 28, 1868. school, three times on the Sabbath I spent in 
ate | A., and though there was a deep religious in- 
Having just returned from a protracted | terest prevailing at the time, and quite a 
journey through the South, having enjoyed the | amber of youth of both sexes were indulging 


NE of — of your Missionary |i, 4 hope that they had passed from death into 
Teachers’ Homes, I wish to tender my thanks |life, everything was as quiet and orderly as 


through you to all those who have so kindly |; any New England Charch. 
ministered to my comfort, and gave so plea-! 
sant a variety to my experience. It was like 
stepping from a confined, oppressed dungeon, | 
into the pure light of Heaven, to go from a Lois beth eebaiad. 

Southern hotel to one of those “homes” to I remain yours, very traly 
which the refinement, intelligence, and Chris- F R. BH. 
tian culture of New England, had been 

successfully transplanted; and it is a sad 
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The same can be said of other places where 
Churches, distinct from existing organizations, 
and under the control of educated ministers, 


commentary upon the intelligence, religion, | 
and hospitality of the South, that the ladies | Coase, 
and gentlemen who occupy these homes, are Newron, Ga., April 3, 1868. 


“severely let alone,” simply because theyare| The work here is prospering beyond our 
engaged in a work which is indeed most|hopes. The midnight hour at which we ar- 
Christlike. rived three months ago, was no darker than 

I wish to bear testimony to a point which our prospects when preparations were first 
has caused so much controversy among the | made for opening a school. Our superinten- 
friends of the Freed-men, viz; the mingling | dent had been shamefully insulted, and we 
of religious with mental instruction. To my | came prepared to be burned out, or mobbed. 
mind there is but one side to this question, | We had expected to rent an adjoining house 
the one advocated and practised by the, for aschool, but the owner fearing that the 
American Missionary Association. stigma of having had a coloured school there 
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would render his house unrentable, disposed 
of it otherwise. Almost in desperation, we 
opened our school in a small kitchen admit- 
ting little light and much cold. Here the 
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The enthusiasm of the children themselvvs 
was unbounded ; they rushed into the build- 
ing and grounds as if they had at last come 
into their inheritance, and meant to enjoy it 


children were crowded together, in each others | in the fullest. 


laps, on the floor, everywhere. 
commodions quarters were obtained, and now 
we rejoice in comfortable seats. Our school 


would scarcely be recognized as the motley | 


crowd which were gathered two and a half 
months ago. The parents are delighted with 
their progress, especially as shown in the 
Sunday School exercises. 

A few weeks ago we had Sabbath School 
papers for the first time. 
stood about the doors and windows listening 
and looking. Perhaps not one of the children 
had ever had a Sunday School paper before, 
and their delight knew no bounds. We have 
seldom witnessed a more pleasant sight. 


The grown people 


Nearly all our pupils are from plantations, 
some of them quite distant, still they are very 


punctual. Our night school is doing well. 


Among its most interesting members, is the 
Methodist minister, who every Friday night, 
reads a long Bible lesson, and he always ends 


with, “Thank you ma’am.” 

Almost none of these people have Testa- 
ments. 
send us some. 

Yours truly, 
H. G. Foors. 


ALABAMA. 


A NEW ERA. 





As soon after the first of January as practi- 
cable the schools were transferred to the new 
building, and that day is certainly an epoch 
in the history of the Freed people of Mobile. 

Early in the morning of the day announced 
for the opening of the school, a steady stream 
of coloured children set in up Government 
street, causing great amazement and conster- 
nation to the residents along the route. 
** What are the niggers going todo?” was the 


anxious inquiry addressed by the unrecon- | 


structed citizens to each other. Doubtless 


they indulged in many private maledictions | 


on being informed that they were going to be 
educated. 


Soon more | 


We should be very glad if you could | 


I think the most implacable enemy of these 
people would have experienced a mitigation 
of his harsh feelings had he witnessed the 
three hundred children, their faces expressing 
the most eager delight, shouting with joy 
over the play-ground and around the building, 
which to them impersonated the idea of all 
that is noble and lofty in future cultivation 
and civilization. All through the busy day 
of entering names and organizing classes, my 
heart was swelling with thanksgiving for God’s 
| mercy in changing the dark past of slavery to 
| the luminous present. 


PROPERTY, A POWER. 





| The purchase of this property fairly deter- 
| mined the success of the educational work in 
| Mobile. The school is already a power in the 
|community. The Times newspaper of this 
cily, knows us by the designation, “ Nigger 
College,” With the blessing of a 
gracious Providence, we hope to make the in- 
| stitution thus alluded to, one of the greatest 
instrumentalities for good in the land. The 
ownership of the college gives great promi- 
nence to our work, and attracts to it very 
general attention. We have frequent visitors 
in our school rooms, some brought thither by 
real interest in the education of the people, 
and some who come simply from curiosity. 


So be it. 


4 SOUTHERN CLERGYMAN. 


Yesterday a clergyman of the politico-cleri- 
cal and military class of Southern divines, 
called upon us, and expressed a desire to hear 
@ recitation of the most advanced class in the 
school. A class studying Grammar, History, 
etc., was called out and read a selection from 
the Fifth Reader with accuracy and fluency, 
quite unembarrassed by the presence of the 
visitor. His countenance expressed the most 
unaffected astonishment as he listened, and he 
looked from teacher to pupils with every linea- 
ment betraying the blankest amazement. He 
asked a great many questions about our opi- 
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nion of the intelectual capacities of the chil- 
dren; did they learn with facility, had they 
capacity to acquire a knowledge of any study 
which demands an exercise of the reasoning 
faculties, could they do anything but read, 
which they did so well simply because of the 
wonderful imitativeness which he thought as 
general a characteristic of negroes as of par- 
rots? We assured him that our pupils were 
as proficient in all theirstudies as in thecom- 
mon branch of reading, also, that we aimed to 
produce a harmonions developement of all the 
faculties of minds and were as successful, we 
thought, as if the material were of the con- 
stitutional and orthodox Caucasian variety. 
Onr clerical friend seemed lost in a maze of 
thought. This view of the subject confirmed 
by present evidence, was plainly new, and in 
no respect acceptable to a reverend conservator 
of Southern institutions, and a devotee to the 
‘Jost and holy cause.” The gentleman, after 
a brief address to the scholars, in which he in- 
formed them that he rejoiced exceedingly that 
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enrolled, and the average attendance was 
large. 

The school was opened by the Mission 
Church, last November, under the auspices of 
the American Missionary Association, and has 
been taught by volunteer teachers up to the 
present time. The progress made by the 
pupils is enccuraging, and deserves all praise. 

To Rev. Robert Brown, and the philanthro- 
pic ladies and gentlemen of his congregation, 
the thanks of the community are due, for 
their generous and self-sacrificing labours in 
behalf cf the poor and neglected ones of this 
city. Like the Master, these kind-hearted, 
benevolent, Christian men and women, go in- 
to the lanes and alleys and unfashionable 
streets, giving a word of instruction to the ig- 
norant, encouragement to the weak, gentle 
chiding to the erring, and pointing all to Him 
who was the friend of “‘ publicans and sin- 
ners;” to Him who was scorned by the 
Pharisees of old, for doing similar work, as 
these His humble followers are scorned by the 





they had an opportunity to improve their 
minds, and hoped that they would also im- 
prove their morals, and never lie nor steal 
when they became men and women, but try 
to get to heaven, where there would exist no 
doubt as to their equality with white people, 
took his departure, a wiser if not also a sad- 
der man. 


KANSAS. 
FRFED-MEN’S SCHOOL. 

An evening school for the benefit of adult 
coloured people of both sexes, and all of that 
class whose daily avocations prevent them from 
attending the public schools, has been in op- 
eration for some months in South Leaven- 
worth, under the auspices ef the Freed-men’s 
Barean, and the immediate direction of Rev. 
Robert Brown and the Mission Church, of this 
city. Much good has already been done in 
this direction, through the kindness and well 
directed efforts of Mr. Brown and his Christian 
associates. The school has been held four 
evenings in each week, supplied by the Mis- 
sion Church with teachers, free of cost to the 
pupils; and has been well attended during 
the winter. Over one hundred names were 


Pharisees of the present day. Let us respect 
true Christianity wherever we find it; and let 
this community give all needed encourage- 
and a hearty God-speed, to this generous and 
laudable enterprise. 


THE INTERIOR OF GEORGIA. 
BaINBRIDGE, Ga., April 17, 1868. 
FROM NIGHT 10 NOON. 

When we first came to Bainbridge I wrote 
you some gloomy letters. We found the 
people lukewarm — there were no school 
houses, our expenses were large, and for a 
while it seemed as though the post must be 
abandoned. But we have recovered from all 
that. The Freed-men are manifesting « 
greater interest in all that pertains to the 
schools and the teachers; with the aid of the 
Freed-men’s Bureau suitable rooms have been 
fitted up; from small beginnings, the two 
rolls of Miss Powers and Miss Clark now foot 
up 165 names, with a good night school, and 
a Sunday School of over 150. 


CAUTIOUS REFORM MOVEMENT. 


A temperance society is in process of for- 
mation. To obtain signers of the pledge is 
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an easy matter, but to find men in this part 
of the country, where spirits and tobacco are 
so generally used, who can and will keep 
their promises, is a little more difficult. We| 
have been “ agitating ” the subject for months, 
but have not yet dared to have any sign the 
full pledge. Weare about to do so, however ; 
next week we organize, choose officers, and a} 
few aré going to enlist under our banner as| 
soldiers of the ‘‘ Vanguard of Freedom ” | 
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around the town; we are thrown in hourly 
contact with the children; visit once in a 
while the other teachers--and have the best 
talks over our dinner and tea tables, and the 
heartiest laughs around our hearthstones that 
you ever heard. 

Charlotte Bronte found beauty and inspira- 
tion in the barren moors about her home. It 


would seem that God has so made the world 


that we cannot remain long in one spot with- 


lout becoming attached to it—however un- 


EX-REBELS UNSOCIAL. 


And we are beginning to like this little 
city. The white people do not come near us. | 
We have been keeping house four months, and 
have not yet had asingle white call, except | 
Mr. Johnson, the Baptist minister, who was | 
a Union man all through the war. We go to| 


charch, o kind of Southern Zion, and see al) | 


the better portion of the citizens there, Sab- | 


bath after Sabbath, but the teachers receive 
no sign of recognition, and frequently I leave 
the building feeling that I would shake off the 
dust from my feet; and were it not, that I 
wish all to know that the A. M. A.’s are fair 
and foul weather church goers, we should 
In one of the ad- 
joining counties, the feeling of the people is 


often times remain away. 


such that the teachers there have not yet 
dared to go to their church. 


BCENERY BEAUTIFUL. 


Nevertheless, as I said above, we begin to 
think there is no place like Bainbridge It is 
laid out in squares, and the streets are shaded 
with hundreds of the finest live and water 
oaks that ever gladdened the eyes of a lover 
of trees. They are very large—almost perfect 
in symmetry, with dense foliage of shining 
green. And then we have cedars and hollies 
and immense pines and sycamores. The river, 
a very rapid stream, runs by the edge of the 
town—our own house on a bluff overlooking 
it, and the steamers that ply up and down, 
land just within sight of our windows. We 
have fruit trees in abundance all around us, 
the magnolia, pomegranate, fig, orange, 
peaches, and plums, and beautiful shrubbery, 
the cape jasmine, Spanish bayonet, japonica, 
roses, in profusion. We see scores of Freed- 
men every day in the office, in the yard, 


attractive, or bleak, or drear it may be. 


NOT ROOM ENOUGH. 
Our schools have outgrown our present ac- 
commodations, and we desire to put up 
another school house so soon as we can possibly 


| raise the money needed. The Freed-men have 


no place to worship in, and we have been 
urging them to unite their efforts and erect 
one building that shall answer for both pur- 
poses. Thus far we have raised in money and 
by subscription some $150—two thirds of it 
subscribed, and promises of this kind, in this 
part of our country, are not always faithfully 
kept. We have the land secured by deed to 
the Freed-men. It was given by a citizen of 
Bainbridge, a Union man, now a candidate 
for the State Senate. We shall need about 
$500. 

But it will all come right; we are not 
going to feel over anxious. We are working 
hard and praying earnestly for success, and 
we have faith to believe that at the proper 
time, the funds will be forthcoming. 

Yours, sincerely, 
W. L. Crag. 


LETTERS FROM TEACHERS. 
‘*Cuurce Creek, Mp., June lst, 1868. 
Dear Friend,—Enclosed you will find my 
report for May. My school is getting larger, 
and I am very busy. My Sabbath School is 
very interesting. I spend from one and a 
half hour to two and a half hours in it every 
Sabbath, p.m. I have anaverage attendance 
of about sixty in the Sabbath School. All the 
scholars who can read, read from the Testa- 
ment the verses of our lessons; then I ask 
them questions, doctrinal, practical and geo- 
graphical. Our maps are invaluable; all are 
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interested; and then our library, farnished | talk very plain; he goes to sleep sometimes 
partly by our Beverly friends, and partly by | jand falls off his seat; but when I think that 
Norwich, Conn. friends, is such a pleasure to/ tho little fellow has to get up with the sun in 
all who can read well enough to make use of| order to accomplish his long journey by nine 
it. A lady of some intelligence came down | o'clock I cannot refuse to let him sleep in 
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from the village yesterday to attend my Sab- 


bath School, and expressed herself much | 


pleased with the exercises. The hymns sung 


were a very great suprise to her. In their | 


meetings, and formerly among the’children, it 
was almost impossible to distinguish the words 
of what they were singing. Now, when the 
children sing, every word is spoken plainly, 
and one has no difficulty in keeping pace with 
them. 

T am often amused to hear them correct | 
each other; and, if I am near to watch them, 
warn each oth-r how they let Miss Mary hear 
them speek in that way. I look upon the past 
and the present, and-contrast their condition, 
now, and then, in talk, in manners, in dress, 
and in general intelligence, and I feel glad 
that it has been my privilege to engage in such 
a work. I think the white people here are | 
getting more and more friendly to the work ; 
prominent democrats now say they are in| 


favour of the coloured people’s being educated, | 


but they are not in favour of having a yankee 
teach them. They know too well the prin- 
ciples we seek to instil into their minds. I 
instruct all my scholars to expect eventually 
to be equal in all things with the white people. 
That they are to help to make the laws and 
perhaps help to execute them; and that such 
privilege is above the price of gold and silver, 
not to be bought, or frightened into the use of 


|school. Yours affectionately, 
“Mary 8. Oseourn.” 
Miss Carin writes: 
‘* CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., May 17, 1868. 
** As the time draws near when the present 
| session of the school must be broken up, we 
find ourselves so completely woven in to the 
work of teaching, that it is very hard to 
| become sufficiently disentangled to write 
letters, or even to attend to such little details 
as affect our health and comfort.” 





*WarRENTON, Va., March 29, 1868. 
Dear Mrs. CuENney Vey many of my 
> | pupils are now reading in the ‘Freed-man’s 
Book.’ I have but one left. This book seems 
| to have a powerful influence in encouraging 
coloured people. The children in school take 
| more interest in reading it than any other ; 
| they also interest their parents by reading it 
to them. I recommend its being introduced 
into all the coloured schools; it will thereby 
|have more circulation than it possibly can 
| otherwise. 


“G. H. Morse.” 


FROM REV. W. H. JONES. 
A continuation of the collections made at 
the Meetings held in Cornwall by Rev. W 
H. Jones. 
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FREED-MEN. 


Apoeal of the American Missionary Association. 


The officers of this Association had hoped that no appeal for 
arrears would be required this year. But the falling off in the 
business of the country, and consequently in the receipts of the 
Association, compels it. Our 500 teachers and missionaries 
among the Freed-men, (150 more than last year,) have done a 
noble work, educating the Freed-men, relieving suffering, 
teaching and preaching the Gospel; promoting temperance, and 
preparing the people for the intelligent use of the elective 
franchise. In addition to its day, mght, and Sunday schools, it 
is establishing Normal schools for the traiming of teachers, 


o 


twenty thousand of whom are now required. 


; 


The receipts of the Association for the yerr ending with 
September, have been larger than the last, but its expenditures 
have been proportionably greater. A debt is, therefore, inevitable, 
and a corresponding embarrassment for the next year, unless its 
receipts during this month can reach 40,000 dollars; in other 
words nearly as great as they were last September. 

Last year our appeal met a noble response, and the amount 
asked was raised. We ask less now than then. Shall we haye 
it, and thus enter upon our new fiscal and school year without 
embarrassment? The coming year will witness a new impulse in 
Southern life. Influences for good and evil will be largely 
augmented, and have accumulated weight. Shall we be wanting 
while the scale is turning ? 

G. WHIpPLe, 


M. E. Sreizsy, } Secretaries, 
J. R. Surpxerp, 
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BE ERECTED IN LONDON 
United States:—* It ] I 
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consist of 
Cooke, Esq. 
Smith; B 
The estimated cost the urch nd al s £20,000 sterling, 
deemed desirable to rai ne | {the amount in the United States 
half in Great Britain. 
Donations will be iha full ( Vee hy W.G Lemon, Esq., LL.B., 3,’ 
field Court, Temple; and by ‘Dr. Fred. Tomkins, 28. Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. Che ues should be crossed * ¢ ity Bank.”’ 





